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THE MUSEUM ITS MEMBER- 


Cpe —BOA HERE are today 
Annual Mem- 
bers, 288 Sustaining 
Members, and 45 Fel- 
lowship Members of 
the Museum. If all 
of these members pay 
@ the dues of their re- 
spective classes, the Museum at the end of 
the vear will have received from its mem- 
bership $34,520. This income will be used 
to defray the expenses of administration. 
With the receipts from the sale of hand- 
books and photographs, and from visitors 
on pay days, it forms the only income 
available for this purpose, except what 1s 
appropriated annually by the City, or 
given by or through the Trustees. It will 
be seen at once how vital to the Museum is 
the financial side of the question of mem- 
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bership. 

Ihe sum of $34,520 mentioned above 
represents a material from the 
amount received from membership fees in 
1913. This result has come largely from the 
financial uncertainty that existed last year, 
but it is also due to the fact that at the 
beginning of the European War the Mu- 
scum, believing the time inopportune, 
dropped its usual canvass for new mem- 


dec rease 


bers. 

It has now become imperative that ef- 
forts be made to increase the income of the 
Museum, unless some work undertaken be 
given up, and to this end an active cam- 
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carried on to increase the 
membership. The accompanying letter will 
be sent out this month. _ It is quoted here, 
following this explanation of the dependence 
of the Museum upon its membership, in the 
hope that those who are now members, 
understanding the Museum’s need, will 
give their aid in securing new members. 
If each present member will nominate even 
one new member on the card inclosed in his 
BULLETIN, a large increase will be assured. 


paign will be 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE NOT 
MUSEUM 


A LETTER SENT 
MEMBERS OF THE 


You are earnestly invited by the Trus- 
tees to become a member of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

The universal recognition today of the 
value of art for both the pleasure and the 
profit of the community is the warrant 
for this appeal. The Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, in an address at the opening of 
the Museum in the Park in 1880, said: 
“But, now that art belongs to the peo- 
ple, and has become their best resource 
and most efficient educator, if it be 
within the real objects of government to 
promote the general welfare, to make 
education practical, to foster commerce, 
to instruct and encourage the trades, and 
to enable the industries of our people to 
keep pace with, instead of falling hope- 
lessly behind, those of other States and 
other Nations, then no _ expenditure 
could be more wise, more profitable, more 
truly republican.” 

lhe Metropolitan Museum of Art was 
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incorporated April 13, 1870. In 1880, 
the building in Central Park, then first 
occupied, contained 36,500 square feet 
of exhibition space. In 1915, it con- 
tains 200,500 square feet of space, an 
increase Of 224,300 square feet in thirty- 
four vears. In 1880, the Museum had 
no funds for the purchase of objects of 
art; today it ts rich in collections. 

[hese figures show growth—growth of 
the collections of objects of art, through 
purchase and gift; growth of the work 
and of the responsibilities connected with 
the care and the display of these collec- 
tions; and growth of opportunities for 
the demonstration of them. 

Every year the work of the Museum 
increases in usefulness. Last vear it 
reached more school children, more 
students of Art and History, more de- 
signers, more manufacturers than ever 


before. It is accomplishing its high 
function as an educator and giver of 
pleasure to the community. An en- 


largement of the membership would 
help to further this important develop- 
ment 

It costs nearly twelve times as much to 
administer the Museum today as it did 
in 1880. The funds for the payment of 
the expenses of administration, however, 
have not increased in proportion to the 
growth of the collections, and of the 
opportunities for usefulness. The City 
has given the Museum $200,000 annu- 
ally for running expenses, and the 
amount received from membership fees, 
sale of photographs, handbooks, etc., is 
apphed to this purpose; but for some 
years the total sum received from these 
sources has fallen more than $100,000 
short of the vearly needs of the Museum. 
\ large endowment for administration is 
urgently needed. 

An enlargement of the membership 
would help toward the payment of the 
running expenses, and so we solicit your 
aid in securing this increase by asking 
you to join the Museum. 

Ropert W. De Forest, President. 
Joseru H. Cuoate, First Vice-President. 
Henry Wa ters, Second Vice-President. 


LECTURES, 1915-16 


For Members of the Museum. Six illus- 
trated lectures on The Italian Painters 
as Decorators. Miss Edith R. Abbot, 
Museum Instructor. Class Room. Fri- 
days, 11 A. M., beginning January 7th. 

For Children of Members. Four  illus- 
trated lectures. The Museum Instruc- 
tors. Lecture Hall. The following 
Saturday mornings January 5, 22, 
February 5, 19—I1I A. M. 

For Teachers, and for others on request. 
Six illustrated lectures on Italian Paint- 
ing and Sculpture of the Renaissance. 
Miss Edith R. Abbot, Museum Instruc- 
tor. Class Room. Wednesdays, 4 P. M., 
beginning October 13th. For further de- 
tails see p. 220. 

For Teachers, and for others on request. 
Five illustrated lectures on The Painting 
of the Northern Schools. Miss Edith 
R. Abbot, Museum Instructor. Class 
Room. Tuesdays, 4:15 p. M., beginning 
March 14th. 

For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Five lectures. Cecilia Beaux, Wil- 
lam M. Chase, Robert Henri, Bryson 
Burroughs, and Philip Hale. Museum 
Galleries. Saturdays in January and 
February, 8 p. mM. Tickets will be re- 
quired, and may be secured for single 
lectures or for the course, before Dec- 
ember 1oth, on application at the office 
of the art school attended. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Four illustrated lectures. Lecture Hall. 
Saturdays in February, 8 P.M. 

For the Blind. Two lectures illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Class Room. Sat- 
urdays, 8 p. m., Arpil 15th and 29th. 

For the Deaf. Iwo illustrated lectures. 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
Thursdays, December 2nd and Febru- 
ary 3rd, at 4 P. M. 

For Students of History in the City High 
Schools. Mrs. Agnes i Vaughan, Gisela 
M. A. Richter, Stella Rubinstein, Chris- 
tian Gauss, and Frank J. Mather, Jr. 
Lecture Hall. Wednesdays, 4 Pp. M., 
beginning December tst. 
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MUSEUM’S 
DUR- 


THE WORK OF THI 
EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
ING THE WAR 


HE excavations conducted by 
the Museum on its concessions 
at Lisht and Thebes had been 
concluded for the season of 1914 
in the early summer of that year and the 
members of the expedition were scattered 
in various parts of Europe, when in the last 
days of July and the first of August the 
European war-cloud broke—with but little 
warning, at least to the outside world. 

The writer had reached London from 
Cairo the middle of June and for six weeks 
was engaged there in completing with some 
of the staff the plans and preparations for 
the next season’s work. Then, following 
arrangements made some time before, he 
sailed for home from Liverpool on July 
30th. Two days previously Austria had 
declared war upon Servia, but it was still 
hoped in England that a general war could 
be averted. Then during the following days 
of the vovage Europe generally became in- 
volved until, when our ship was on the 
Banks, we received the news that England 
had finally entered the struggle. 

To us this brought the realization that 
Egypt might to some extent be affected 
if, by any chance, Turkey should enter 
against England and her allies; but when, 
several months later, this possibility actu- 
ally came to pass and Turkey launched her 
attack against the Canal, the security of 
Egypt was never seriously threatened and 
conditions in the country remained normal 
except on certain economic sides. 

As soon as the writer had landed in New 
York enquiry was sent back to the head- 
quarters in London of the principal Egyp- 
tian banks as to the facilities for exchange 
on Cairo, and it was apparent from the first 
that for the time being, with the assurance 
given us by the Foreign Office that we 
might conduct work in 
Egypt as usual, our chief difficulty lay in 
sending through to Cairo sufficient funds 


archaeological 


to conduct the work on its regular scale. 
Finally, in view of several large problems 
of installation and rearrangement of the 
Egyptian galleries in the Museum which 
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had been planned, before the war arose, 
for the winter of 1914-15, the work both in 
the Museum and in Egypt was adjusted 
in a manner which seemed to meet best 
the existing conditions. Four members 
of the Expedition were assigned to the work 
in the Museum, while the four others 
went back to Egypt to conduct the exca- 
vations and likewise to undertake the 
work of recording Theban monuments 
under the Robb de Peyster Tytus Memor- 
ial Fund of which announcement was made 
in the BULLETIN of last October. 

So far as the regular work of the expedi- 
tion in excavation was concerned, it was 
clear that our main purpose must be to 
hold together and provide employment 
for our body of skilled native workmen 
while the war continued and to achieve 
the best results for the Museum which the 
limitations imposed by the war allowed us. 
Therefore it was decided to suspend for 
the time being the excavations which had 
been in progress at the Pyramids of Lisht 
and to concentrate our whole skilled native 
force on the Museum’s other concession 
at Thebes. The conduct of the excava- 
tions there, principally on the Palace of 
Amenhotep III, was under Mr. H. G. 
Evelyn White, whose report will appear in 
a later number of the BULLETIN. 

In the newly established work of the 
Tytus Fund, Mr. N. de Garis Davies with 
the assistance of Mr. H. R. Hopgood con- 
ducted work in the clearing and recording 
of several of the tombs of Theban officials 
at Sheikh Abd el Kurneh, particularly 
those of Surer, Puimre, and Nakht, with 
results of much interest and importance 
which will be described by Mr. Davies 
later in the BULLETIN. 

Another side of the work under the Tytus 
Fund was carried out by Mr. Henry H. 
Burton, whom the expedition was fortu- 
nate in securing as a member of its staff on 
the expiration last year of the excavations 
of the late Theodore M. Davis, in the Valley 
of the Kings at Thebes. of which Mr. Burton 
had been in charge for several years. The 
past winter he has been engaged in securing 
for the Museum a large number of photo- 
graphic negatives in illustration of the con- 
structive and decorative features of both 
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Theban tombs and temples, and his work 
as planned for several vears under the gener- 
ous provisions of Mrs. Tytus’s gift will 
ultimately provide us with an invaluable 
record of these monuments 

Although there seems every likelihood at 
the present time that the war will continue 
through the coming winter, vet in view of 
the fact that the conditions in Egypt have 
now become entirely normal so far as the 
conduct of archaeological work is concerned, 
it will be pe yssible this season to resume the 
regular course of the Expedition’s work 
Certain members of its staff will still remain 
here to complete the work on hand in the 
department, but the other members have 
now started for Egypt where a new pro- 
gramme of excavation in the Assasif at 
Thebes will be pushed forward as far as 
possible and, at the same time, the work of 
the Tytus Fund in the recording of Theban 
monuments will be carried on in continua- 
tion of that of last season. Under the pro- 
vision made by this fund for the publication 
of these monuments, the first volume of the 
series—in this case describing and illustra- 
ting the Tomb of Nakht—-1s now in press 
and will appear during the winter. 

A. M. L. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ARI 
ACCESSIONS OF 1914 


[TERRACOTTAS, BRONZES, GLASS, 
AND GEMS 


HE sculptures and vases acquired 

last vear have already been de- 

scribed in previous numbers of 

the BULLETIN; there remains for 
discussion some miscellaneous material, 
consisting of five terracottas, six bronzes, 
one piece of glass, and four gems. 

Among the terracottas the most im- 
portant is a large plaque decorated with a 
funeral scene (fig. 1). It is of great in- 
terest both for its technique and for its 
early style. The subject is treated in the 
usual way. A dead woman is laid out on a 
couch surrounded by five mourning wo- 
men, tearing their hair in the customary 
attitude of lamentation. The scene is 
worked in low relief, and painted. Numer- 
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ous traces of this paint are still preserved; 
from these it can be determined that the 
garments, the hair, and the eves of the 
figures, as well as the details of the couch 
and the border surrounding the relief, were 
once purple and red. 

Scenes of the deceased lying in state sur- 
rounded by mourners are familiar to us, 
both from the colossal Dip lon vases of the 
eighth century and from the Athenian 
vases of the second half of the sixth and the 
filth century. Our relief forms a link 
between these two sets of representations, 
dating probably not later than the be- 
ginning of the sixth century B. C. The 
stvle is still very archak The features 
are heavy, the hair is depicted as a series 
of horizontal rolls, and there are many 
mistakes in drawing. But there is much 
more animation in the figures than in those 
on the Dipylon vases, and the artist shows 
a real interest in making the scene lifelike 
and in varying his motives. Our relief 
may be compared with a similar scene of 
about the same period on a Corinthian 
vase in the Louvre (E 643), where the body 
of Achilles ts laid out on a couch of similar 
pattern to ours. Of the two, our relief is 
slightly earlier, and, having been found at 
Olympos, is presumably of Attic work- 
manship. 

An Etruscan frieze, decorated with a 
brilliantly colored relief, is another inter- 
esting acquisition (fig. 2). The decora- 
tion consists of a marine scene, with sea- 
horses and dolphins scampering amid sea- 
weed and shells. Below, a conventional 
wave pattern indicates the sea. There are 
in all seven slabs, alike in every detail, so 
that we may assume that they were made 
from the same mould. The colors—red, 
blue, and vellow—are still well enough 
preserved to give us some conception of the 
gay effect of the whole. The frieze prob- 
ably once ornamented an Etruscan tomb 
chamber. From its. stylistic similarity 
to the decoration of a cista cover (Monu- 
menti dell’ Instituto, 1X, pls. LVII1, LIX) 
and a late Etruscan wall-painting (Monu- 
menti dell’ Instituto, VIII, pl. XXXVI), 
we may date it in the third century B. C. 

[wo terracotta statuettes of the fourth 
century B. C. have been added to our col- 
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lection. One, found at Tarentum, repre- 
sents a girl standing in a simple pose, hold- 
ing a bird in one hand. The other shows a 
boy clothed in a tunic and mantle, seated 
on a rock (fig. 3); the type is familiar 
from other statuettes, all of which come 
from Tanagra, which is therefore also the 
probable provenance of our figure. The 
colors on our example are exceptionally well 
preserved, and give us a good idea of what 
the original appearance of such figurines 


glaze which have become known in recent 
times can now be added a little bowl 
acquired by this Museum last year. It has 
no relief decorations, but the glaze, which 
is of a deep blue color, is particularly fine. 
In the Orient the art of glazing terra- 
cottas was widely practised and goes back 
to very early times. In Greek lands, how- 
ever, though it occurs sporadically at vari- 
ous times, it did not become established un- 
til after the period of Alexander the Great. 





FIG. I. TERRACOTTA RELIEF 
EARLY VI CENTURY B. C. 


really was. The color scheme is rich and 
varied; yellow, blue, pink, purple, red, and 
brown are applied on a white body color 
which is at present exposed in many places. 
It cannot be denied that the effect is dis- 
tinctly pleasing, and that, by comparison, 
the terracottas which have lost their color- 
ing seem rather monotonous. Those who 
think that Greek terracottas have gained 
rather than lost by the disappearance of the 
paint which once covered their surface will 
be interested in correcting their prejudices 
by a study of this statuette. 

lo the constantly increasing number 
of terracotta vases covered with vitreous 


The majority of examples date from the 
first century B. C. to the first century A. D., 
and it is to that period that our bowl should 
probably also be assigned. 

\ Greek bronze mirror (fig. 6), said to 
have been found in Rhodes, is of high 
artistic quality, though the preservation 1s 
unfortunately not good. It is decorated 
on the cover with a relief of a Seilenos and a 
man in Scythian costume, beautifully 
worked in the delicate, flowing style of the 
fourth century B. C. The Seilenos is 
represented as seated ona rock, playing the 
double flutes. He has the usual snub nose, 
animal’s ears, and tail, and he sits on a 
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ion’s skin which served him for a wine- 
skin. The youth seated opposite him is 


haracterized as a 
trousers and pointed 
hand is on his 

knee, his right 


is outstretched 


and may have 
held some ob- 
ect, now inde- 
terminable. 
Ihe landscape 


is indicated by 
the 
ground and the 
tree between 


roc k \ 


the two figures 
W hat isthe sub- 
ject of this 
scene: The 
Seilenos playing 
the double flutes 


S 


leather cap 


immediately 


his 


His left 


\ 
by 


cvthian 


long 
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a more primitive type than the specimen we 
already have, being of a somewhat clums\ 


form, with 


a straight back and small holes 


around the edge for the attachment of the 


antpeevare 


Hx 


SLAB 
III 


FROM 
CEN 


FIG. 2. 


Suggests 


Marsyas, and the figure opposite is prob- 


ably 
syas alive, as a pun- 
ishment for his 


presumption in chal- 
lenging Apollo to a 
musical contest \c- 
cording to the story, 
Marsvas bound 
to a tree, and the pre- 
sence of a tree in this 
has therefore 
probably special sig- 
nificance. Stylistic- 
ally, this group may 
be compared with the 
famous relief 
Mantineia represent- 
ing the same subject, 
which has been attri- 
buted to Praxiteles. 
Round theedge of the 
mirror cover 
charming border con- 
sisting of a plait pat- 
tern with inlaid 
centers, alternately 
of silver and copper. 


was 


scene 


trom 


1S a 


the Scythian slave who flaved 


Mar- 


FIG. 3. 
1\ 


\ Corinthian helmet, found in the river 
Kladeos at Olympia, is a valuable addition 


TANAGRA 
CENTURY 





lining. It is 
made of fairly 
thin bronze, of 
equal thickness 
throughout. 
Later, the Cor- 
inthian helmet 
assumed amore 
shapely form 
and the cheek- 
pieces and nose- 
piece were 
made of thicker 
bronze than the 


AN ETRUSCAN FRIEZE rest of the hel- 
TURY B. C. met. The early 
specimens, 

which are rare and of which ours is an 
excellent example, can be dated to the 
seventh century B. C., from the fact that 
one was foundat 


B. 


c. 





STATUETTI 


Vetulonia in a tomb 
of that period. 

\ handle of a jug, 
in the form of a youth 
bent backward, 
longs tothe end of the 
sixth centurv B. C., 
(fig. 4). The upper 
attachment, by which 
it was joined to the 
rim of the ter- 
minates at each end in 
a couchant lion, while 
the lower consists of 
the head of a bearded 
satvr flanked by two 
bud-like ornaments 
and rising from a de- 
sign of scrolls and pal- 
mettes Che effect of 
the whole is extremely 
decorative and shows 
the finel\ 
artistic 
archaic artist. 


be- 


vase, 


dev eloped 


sense of the 


Another good example of Greek decora- 
tive work is a colander with a loop handle 


he 


Round 


ads 





to our collection of ancient armor. It isof ending in swans’ fig. 5 
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the rim are a tongue pattern, beading, and 
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more and more popular for the decoration 


a border of incised ivy leaves. The per- of walls, ceilings, and floors. Our example 
forations in the center of the bowl are is of unusual excellence and shows great 
arranged in the form of a rosette. The © skill on the part of the artist in both design 


beautiful simplicity of the shape and of 
the ornaments places this colander in the 
fifth century B. C. 

\ strigil, or instrument for scraping the 
body, has a stamp on the handle represent- 
ing a Nereid riding a sea-horse and carrying 
the shield of Achilles. Nereids bringing 
to Achilles the armor fashioned by He- 
formed a favorite subject in 
Greek art, though the incident 1s not men- 
tioned in literature. Such representations 
became especially popular after the middle 


phaistos 


and color combinations. 

The four engraved gems acquired last 
year all belong to “ Minoan”’ or “ Mycen- 
aean”’ times, three of them to the fully de- 
veloped style of about 1500 B. C., and one 
to the decadent period of about 1300 B. C. 
The three earlier examples are engraved 
with animal scenes, treated with the charm- 
ing naturalism of Minoan art. On 
a carnelian of lentoid form, is a cow suck- 
ling her young; on a porphyry stone of 
lentoid form is an ibex running at full speed 


one, 


of the fourth century B. C., and in that’ attacked by a hound; on a round agate 
period our strigil should be dated. is a cow lying down under a tree. How 
\ pair of cymbals is in an exceptionally this style deteriorated later and lost its 


good state of preservation, being complete 


freshness and originality can be seen from 


with handles and chain connecting one the engraving on the fourth stone, a round 
with the other. Cymbals were popular agate with a highly conventionalized grif- 


with the Greeks and the Romans, especially 
in religious ceremonies of an 
nature. Our pair belongs to the fifth or 
fourth century B. C., and was found at Elis. 

\ Roman representing a 
wreath of flowers and leaves, is an acquisi- 
tion Of great interest fig 7 
of glass of which it is put together are of 


ecstathk 


glass mosaic, 
The preces 
various sizes and shapes, and the colors 
employed are yellow, orange, red, green, 
and white. 


imported into Italy from Egypt, and from 
the first century B. C., we find it growing 


The art of glass mosaic was 


fin, hastily executed. 

All four stones are perforated, as ts 
usual with Mycenaean gems, since they 
were worn strung on cords round the neck 
or the wrist. Plain stones would thus be 
strung with engraved specimens, the latter 
being of course the more valuable; the 
average person seems to have owned only 
one or two decorated stones, together with 
a number of plain ones. They were ap- 
parently not used as seals, but merely for 
decoration and as amulets. 

G. M. A. R. 
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\ HUNTING TAPESTRY 
| not often that Gothic hunting 
pestries of large size come on the 


and the very decorative speci- 
men purchased by the Museum last 
pring and now placed on exhibition for 


market 


e fir time is a valuable addition to 
the early examples of tapestry-making 
owned in the cits It measures twenty- 
two feet long by about ten feet high, and 


represents a single party of eighteen men 


gentlemen and huntsmen—both mounted 
and on foot, most of whom are engaged, 
together with a pack of hounds, in the 


pursuit of three deer which have taken toa 
winding stream filling the middle and upper 
In the center of 
young 
for whose benefit the 
hunt conducted rides on a 
pawing horse, followed by an attendant in 
striped Oriental coat and turban, carrying 
[he immediate foreground, 
in sO many specimens of tapestry, is filled 
with flowering plants, which here, however, 
bear a different character from those found 
Among the 


part of the background 
the lower portion of the tapestry, a 
nobleman 
S apparently 


prince or 


a spear’ as 


in most work of the period 
plantains, wild pinks, and daisies runs a 
small dog, while two conies or rabbits play 
undisturbed by the press of the hunt. The 
treatment of foliage throughout, particu- 
larly in the line of trees which fill the back- 
ground, is of a highly ornamental character, 
and the 
soft colors could not have been more happily 
exemplified. 

From the technique of the weaving and 
the style of the costumes, the tapestry would 
appear to be French or Franco-Flemish and 
to date from about the vear 1500, although 


use of simple, broken masses in 


in general disposition of the figures and 
effective sense of pattern it resembles more 
closely the so-called Burgundian hangings 
of the fifteenth century than the increas- 
ingly sophisticated productions made in 
Flanders under the first influence of the 
Renaissance. The general consensus of 
opinion is that the tapestry was woven at 
Courtrai, although its various unusual 
characteristics and the omission of all wea- 
vers’ marks, which were not used until 1528, 
nake it difficult to place with certainty. 
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In subject and general treatment it sug- 
the famous and earlier 
tapestries from Hardwicke Hall in Derby- 
ire, now lent to the South Kensington 
Museum; and although simpler and more 
naive in drawing and conception than those 


it can be compared 


somewhat 


gests 


sn 


remarkable hangings, 
with them in ornamental quality as well as 
The absence of feminine figures 
makes at more 


Size. 
the design 


in 
from it 
masculine and less courtly than the Hard- 
wicke which full of all the ele- 
gances of the great world in late Goth 
times; but the commentary offered in the 
Museum specimen on the hunting and 
sporting equipment of the period ts equally 
valuable and certainly more rare. 

[he weaving is bold and not more than 
twenty or thirty 
which, contrasted with the fourteen thous- 
and the Gobelin worker today 
ary, would seem to offer the weaver but 
slight opportunity for variety, yet the ar- 
tistic quality of the tapestry has profited 
because of this simplicity of means and few 


once 


series, is 


colors of wool are used, 


feels necess- 


other specimens excel it in interest of color 
The tapestry 
age and was 


or effectiveness of design. 
has suffered somewhat from 
probably a little longer at each end, but 
it has escaped the chief disaster threatening 
works of art—complete rejuvenation at the 
hands of the modern restorer—so that it 
retains a charm of texture and purity of 
color rarely met with and impossible to 
find in restored specimens. 

It was long in private possession in Ger- 
many, but from that its history 
cannot be traced, as is generally the case 
It is one 


aside 


with objects of its class and age. 
of the largest tapestries of the period owned 
in America, and in interest and rarity 
compares with the somewhat earlier series 
called the Baillée des Roses, and the slightly 
larger hanging, illustrating the Siege of 
Jerusalem—pieces which have previously 
been the chief ornaments of the Museum 
tapestry collection. 
The new tapestry 
west wall of the large gallery ot textiles and 
tapestries, D6, where it replaces the two 
early specimens lent to the Museum through 
the summer by Mr. George Blumenthal. 
R. A. P. and D. F. 


1S hung on the 


now 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


NEAR EASTERN CERAMICS 
N the Accessions Room for the current 
month are shown twenty-four speci- 
mens of Near Eastern ceramics lately 
secured by the Museum through gift 
and purchase. Considered as a lot or in- 
dividually, these pieces deserve attention 
since their acquisition brings the Museum 
collection of early Persian ware to a state 
of excellence scarcely bettered in any public 
The interest in such ceramics is 
of comparatively recent origin; for, although 
the romance and beauty of the later Persian 
art has long been known, it is only with the 
archaeological discoveries of the last two 
decades that any general appreciation has 
been developed for the more primitive arts 
of the Near East. As has previously been 
stated in the BuLLeTiIn, Rhages, Sultana- 
bad, and Rakka were thriving cities and 
centers of a high civilization, two Persian, 
the third Mesopotamian, all of which, for 
various causes, perished in the thirteenth 
century. Rubbish mounds 
only remains that mark the sites, and dur- 
ing the last few vears these have been sys- 
tematically excavated by either native 
speculators or Armenian merchants, who 
were the first to bring examples of early 
Persian art to the Occident. The great 
vield of the mounds has been in pottery, 
generally broken, and varying widely in pe- 
riod and excellence, its rudeness and age in- 
creasing with the depth of the excavations. 
Such pottery is, 
with the spirit of the age and people which 
produced the poets Omar, Sadi, and Hafiz, 
and in decorative invention, charm of de- 
sign, and beauty of color, it has never been 
excelled by the ceramics of any people. 
Since the first purchase of a few examples of 
this ware, described in the BuLLeTIN for 
\pril, 1909, the collection has been steadily 
increased, with a strict regard for excep- 
tional quality in the pieces, until the lot 
owned by the Museumis uniformly excellent 
and comprises a number of the best exam- 


gallery 


now are the 


however, always infused 


ples of Persian ceramics yet discovered. 
[he earliest piece in the Accessions Room 
antedates the existence of Persia as a nation 
and may be termed Sassanian. It dates 
from about the sixth century A. D. and in 
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the method of incising the design under a 
brownish yellow glaze resembles the con- 
temporary pottery from Fostat, Egypt, of 
which the Museum owns several hundred 
fragments. The decoration of the Sassan- 
ian plate shows a bowman on horseback, 
leading by a chain a leopard or cheetah; 
the drawing is ill proportioned and the orna- 
ment very primitive, but the piece has a 
barbarous force which is very different 
from the more languid refinement of the 
later ware. 

Next in age is a bowl, also with incised 
decoration, but of much finer potting than 
the Sassanian piece, which it somewhat 
resembles in glaze. It was excavated at 
Rhages and represents the early pottery of 
that citv, called Gabri ware, made in the 
ninth or tenth century, and recently 
covered at a depth of from thirty to forty 
vards underground. Rhages, once the 
rival of Bagdad, with a reputed popula- 
tion of more than half a million, was over- 
whelmed and practically destroyed by the 
Tartar invaders early in the thirteenth 
century, and almost all the pottery now 
excavated from the desolate ruins of the 
city was made anterior to its invasion, and 
much must have been produced only shortly 
before its fall, so similar is it in style to 
dated specimens made in the first years of 
the thirteenth century. A_ very finely 
potted body of light weight whitish-yellow 
is the chief characteristic of Rhages 
be divided 


dis- 


clay 
ware, which in decoration may 
into three main classes: one ornamented in 
copper lustre, a second modeled in relief and 
then glazed in a solid tone, the third painted 
in colors on a white enamel ground and 
sometimes touched with gold. One small 
bowl of the first kind ts included in the new 
purchase, to supplement the several spect- 
mens already owned by the Museum, while 
a blue bowl of the second type ts proot- 
potting of the first order, and one of the 
best examples of that technique yet brought 
forward. Aspecimenof thethird variety tsa 
decorative dish in blue and black on white, 
while under the same classification but of 
the finest kind, called Roval Rhages, ts a 
jug in blue and other colors, liberally en- 
riched with gold, one of the masterly pro- 
ductions of the Persian potter. 








VASE, MESOPOTAMIAN PITCHER, PERSIAN 
RAKKA, ABOUT X CENTURY RHAGES, XI-XII CENTURY 





PLATE 


PERSIAN, SASSANIAN DYNASTY 


ABOUT VI CENTURY 
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From Rakka, a citv once the residence of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, comes the unusual vas« 
of albarello or drug-pot form, ornamented 
with grotesque camels, painted in green 
The colors are not those of ordinary Rakka 
pottery and the piece is older than those 


rally seen, having been made about the 


Ihe ceramics of Sultanabad are repre- 
sented by three pieces: one a tall and inter- 
esting flask ornamented with figures and 
arabesques executed in lustre on a light 
ground, the second a wall tile showing deer 
among foliage, the third a large jar glazed in 
blue and covered with a thin crust of irides- 
cence, a result of burial in the earth This 
piece, received in the Draper bequest, ts an 
xample of a tvpe rapidly growing in popu- 
rity, numerous smaller specimens having 
been bought recently by private collectors 
in New York 

[he development in technique which the 
Persian potter had attained in the following 
three hundred vears is shown by the four 
fine wall tiles of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, presented to the Museum by Mrs 
Frederick Ferris Thompson. The com- 
bination of modeling, lustre, and color 
which these specimens show ts characteristk 
of the beautiful tiles generally associated 
with the mosque at Veramin, the inner 
waiis of which were covered with a brilliant 
veneer of ceramics celebrated in the annals 
of Persian art Three of the specimens 
given by Mrs. Thompson are inscribed 
with portions of Koranic texts 

The art of all regions of the Near East 
shows a common inspiration; ceramic ware 


in Svria is closely related to that of Persia 


Mrs. Thompson’s gift includes two excel- 
lent Damascus single tiles of the seven- 
teenth centurv in various colors, and a 
large panel of nine pieces of the early eigh- 
teenth in blue and white The latter shows 
the three praver niches of Mohammedan 
faith, which contain the names of the Pro- 
phet and his chief saints, and in its white 
body and greenish glaze is characteristic 
of the most widespread variety of later 
eastern ware. What this ware was in 
Persia is shown by a plate and a large vase, 
both purchased and both formerly part of 
the exhibition of Mohammedan art held at 
Munichinigit. Thesespecimens are among 
the best of their kind, being much more skil- 
fully made than the usual pieces. Twoother 
plates further illustrate the variety, which, 
although really a faience, is semi-porcelan- 
ous in effect and is often called Gombrun 
porcelain, from its reputed place of manu- 
facture. 

Some later plates of Bokhara pottery are 
also included in the purchase, as they ex- 
emplify the last phase of Near Eastern 
ceramics, when the art receded to border 
countries from more civilized centers of 
production. The very decorative output 
of this inaccessible region where Slavic, 
Mongol, and Arab elements combine with 
most exotic results is little known in the 
West, although the fantastic brilliancy of 
color and pattern in Bokhara work shows 
a curious similarity to some of the most 
modern of European decorative art, the 
good qualities of which are just beginning 


to be appreciated in this country 
i Fs 
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\ HEAD FROM ANGKOR WAT 
MONG all the ruins of the East 
none are so baffling and mys- 
terious as the great piles of 


sculptured stone grouped together 

at the deserted city of Angkor in Cambodia, 
lving between Siam 
Here, far inland, in a 
through which the 
during two 
situated some of 
the most architectural 
sculptural remains in existence, very few 
fragments of which have reached the Occi- 
dent in times past and which are now per- 


ittle-known state 


nd Cochin-China 


pestilential jungle 


traveler can 


months of the year, are 


penetrate only 


magnificent and 


manently restricted against the predatory 
archaeologist 


[he sculptured head illustrated in this 


copy of the BuLLETIN comes from this 
temple; and as it is one of the first three 
or four fragments of ancient Cambodian 


sculpture to reach America and the last 
which is likely to be brought here, it de- 
serves attention among the recent acquisi- 
tions of the Museum. 

The temple and city of Angkor, which 
for many vears have been overwhelmed by 
the voracious growth of the tropical jungle, 
under the control of the French 
Government, investigators have 
portion of the buildings and 
an ar haeological protectorate 
spoliation and further ruin. 
researches into the history of the 
ation which created such superb 
works of art have been productive of but 


are now 
whose 
cleared a 
established 
to prevent 
[heir 


civiliz 


little definite knowledge on the subject, 
and the reasons for the rise and fall of a 


forgotten people, whose very name has only 


lately been discovered, are largely con- 
jectural 
The Khmere race is known to have 


emigrated from India about the end of the 
filth or the beginning of the sixth century 
\. D., establishing its capital at Angkor, 
where the kings lavished on the town, Ang- 
kor lom, and the temple, Angkor Wat, an 
incredible amount of artistic labor, sculptur- 
walls, roofs, stairs, 


ing every toot of stone 


ceilings—with a mass of decoration of the 
utmost progressed 


into an 


richness. Ihe work 


ior centuries and may be divided 
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early period of Hindu tradition, another of 
Buddhist influence, followed by a third 
age of slight decadence, before the fall of 
Khmere civilization in the thirteenth cen- 
tury under the attacks of the 
Siamese and the Annamites, who anni- 
hilated the race of the Angkor builders. 

If the head now owned by the Museum 
shows an accurate ethnological type, the 
race of the Khmeres stood midway between 


possibly 





ANGKOR 


WAT 


STONE HEAD FROM 
the Hindu and the Chinese and was quite 
dissimilar to that of the present inhabitants 
of the region. The head formed part of 


one of the images of worship with which 


| 


the temple or Wat was filled, and, like the 


entire building, is made of stone, quantities 


of which must have been brought labori- 
ously to the site from a considerable dis- 
tance, as the only available quarries were 


about 30 kilometers from Angkor. In this 
case the stone has been lacquered in color, 
much of which still hair, 


face has turned a brown which 


adheres to the 
while the 
gray of the material 


not much can be 


conceals the true 
As to the date of the head, 
said other than that it represents the earlier 
Buddhist Cambodian art and 
was presumably made before the tenth 


phase ol 
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entury A. D., although how long before’ the fact must be borne in mind that the 
it is difficult to conjecture. To those ancient Cambodians attained a_ super- 
fan r with the photographs occasionally excellence in purely decorative pattern 
published of the magnificent ruins of work but their attempts at modeling the 
Angkor Wat, this fragment will perhaps be human figure were less expressive 
lisappointing in its simplicit although D. F. 
NOTES 

HI THEODORE M. DAVIS © description of his collection, with its paint- 

COLLECTION.—Theodore M ings, sculptures, and fine examples of the 

Davis, of Newport, died at minor arts would illustrate this fact better 

Miami, Florida, on February than any general statement; but as limita- 
23rd of this vear. Upon the condition — tions of space prevent our placing the entire 


that his estate should prove large enough to 
arry out certain specified gifts of money 


to relatives and friends, he bequeathed to 
this Museum practically his entire collec- 
tion of works of art, including, in the words 

his will, “all the pictures and frames 


not herein otherwise disposed of, all works 
in bronze, silver, metal, marble, ivory 


of art 
or other materials, pottery, antique rugs, 
velvets, silks, tapestries, antique glass, and 
the Egyptian collection of any and all kinds 
which may belong to my estate.” 

[he estate is now in process of litigation 
n the courts of Rhode Island. Pending 
he issue of this, and at the request ol the 


executor, the Museum has agreed to accept 
custodianship, subject to the order of 
all the objects which would 


the 


the court, of 
ultimately 
of Mr. Davis’s will to be fully 
Such of as were not already 
in the Museum were transferred to it from 
his Newport residence during the summer, 
number of them have 
been placed on exhibition in the galleries of 
according to their 
» which they 


to it were the provisions 


COTM 
carried out. 


these objects 


and a considerablk 


various departments, 


and 
respectively 


Although 


character the period I 
belong 

Mr. Davis's chiefly 
sated with his remarkably successful 
excavations in Egypt, those who 
visited his Newport house know that in 
addition to his interest in Egyptology he 
was a collector in many other fields, to 
whom every form of beauty made a strong 
whether it was the product of an 
an artisan, and whatever the age 


\ detailed 


name 1s 
ASSOK 


have 


appeal 
artist ofr 
or school to which it belonged. 


2900 


collection on exhibition immediately, such 
a description is deferred for the present 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—lIn the short 
course of lectures for teachers to be given 
this fall, on Wednesdays at 4 p. M., Italian 
Sculpture and Painting have been selected in 
response to a request made by some of the 
teachers who attended the course last vear. 
\ few important Florentine artists have 
been selected whose work exhibits tenden- 
art as a 
or 
centers 


cies characteristic of Renaissance 
whole. Whether 
beginners, our interest 


upon the great personalities, men who as 


we are specialists 


naturally 
painters and sculptors were to “inscribe 
a line in the history the human race.” 
The list might, no doubt, be 
but here as it stands one finds the ebb and 
of the fifteenth century, 
and mediaevalism inexorably 
and the final culmination 
Renaissance \ lecture on 
given last spring, and therefore he is 
omitted from this course. 

Ihe dates and titles of the lectures 


ol 
lengthened, 
flow classicism 
confused, 
the High 
Masaccio was 


of 


are 


follows: 


as 

Oct. 13 Donatello and Contemporary 
Sculpture 

Oct. 20 Angelico, The Survival of Me- 
diaevalism 

Oct. 27 Botticelli 

Nov. 3 Leonardo, The Culmination of 
Florentine Science 

Nov. 10 Michelangelo and the Sistine 
Ceiling 

Nov. 17. Michelangelo, Sculptor and Poet 


E.R. A. 
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MorcGan Coicection.—Frequently 


THE 
visitors to the Museum are under the im- 
pression that all of the Morgan Collection 
This 


has been removed from exhibition. 
is far from true The Fragonard Room, 
indeed, is dismantled by the sale of the 
famous panels from which the room was 
named, and the French eighteenth-century 


furniture and sculpture have also been 
taken away. These losses, great as they 
are, affect only three rooms, while the 


other ten rooms devoted to the exhibition 
of the collection remain as they were when 
first opened to the public. The objects 
still lent to the Museum per. 3. F. 
Morgan include all the paintings, minia- 
jewelry, Sevres and Dresden porce- 
watches, eighteenth- 
century snuff-boxes and dance programmes, 
Renaissance bronzes, and the collection of 


by 


tapestries, 


early ivories and enamels. 

[HE JEWELERS AND THE Museum.—The 
following statements come from within the 
themselves, the 


ranks of the jewelers as 
expression of a conviction strengthened by 
the annual meeting of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association, held in 
New York City August 23rd to 28th. 
“The American designer since the present 
war has broken out must depend largely 
upon himself and his own knowledge of 
what will be proper for the gowns of the 
coming the finest jewelers of 


Paris are turning out nothing with which 


season, as 


we 
we 
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we are in touch and the American jeweler 
is largely dependent upon his own initiative. 
It is in times like these that the beautiful 
collection of art of past centuries, such as 
is to be found in the Metropolitan Museum, 
will of the value to our 
trade, inasmuch as it undoubtedly possesses 
pieces that should be an inspiration, a field 
for in the master work of 
former artisans that they can get in no 


prove greatest 


suggestions 


other way. 

An interesting feature of this convention 
of retail jewelers was an exhibit of the work 
of some seventy or eighty manufacturing 


jew elers. 
FLaGs.—Following the recommenda- 
tions of the City Art Commission, the 


Board of Aldermen, on June 24, 1915, the 
of the establishment of 
government, adopted a 


250th anniversary 
the present city 
redrawing of the seal of the City, first used 
in 1686, and an official flag, which, curi- 
ously enough, it had never had before. 

The enthusiasm which marked the rais- 
ing of the orange, white, and blue flag 
bearing the civic arms has resulted in an 
endeavor to display it and the national 
flag more frequently, and particularly on 
buildings belonging to the City. 

The Museum, following this general 
movement, has recently raised two poles, 
one on either side of the main entrance, 
the flags are flown every 


from which 


day ° 
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